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the inevitable class struggle shall have been mainly organized on an 
international basis. The political power of the State is still a powerful 
factor in human affairs, and the growing sense of collective or State 
rights and duties needs encouragement and emphasis rather than 
deprecation and attack. 

Amos S. Hershet. 



Public Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of Europe. By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1911. Pp. xx, 482.) 

This book appears as volume VI of Harvard Economic Studies. 
It was awarded the David A. Wells prize for the year 1909-10. The 
author is instructor in government in Harvard University. The 
immense development of the telephone in the United States during 
recent years coupled with the fact that although the telephone is 
conceded to be the most monopolistic of all public utilities, it has 
been subjected here to the least control, and its public ownership 
and operation have hardly been thought of, makes the publication 
of this book especially timely. In Europe, monopoly and public 
ownership, though not universal, are now well established as the 
prevailing policies. Dr. Holcombe's book, with its careful historical 
review of the development of the telephone in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, and the 
three Scandinavian countries, will serve as an excellent antidote 
to Casson's The History of the Telephone, which is written with a 
single eye to the glorification of private telephone operation in general, 
and of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company in particular. 
Casson is especially contemptuous toward governmental interference 
and refers to European experience in the most disparaging way. 
Holcombe gives us the facts. The two authors agree in upholding 
the principle of monopoly operation in the telephone industry as 
the only rational one, but that is about as far as they go together. 
What Holcombe says on this subject might almost be considered 
the last word in an argument that has only one side. 

"In the telephone business competition is a failure," says he. "Con- 
sidered as an automatic arrangement for maintaining an accurate 
adjustment of the supply of telephones to the demand, it easily gets 
out of order. So long as it remains in order, its effect is to diminish 
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the utility of the service to render which telephone facilities are created. 
For a while it is capable of bringing about low rates and stimulating 
a rapid development. Sooner or later, however, the self-interest 
of the competitors or the disillusionment of the public authorities 
will cause the termination of competition and the substitution of 
a regime of monopoly. This has been the result everywhere in Europe 
where competition has once existed, except in Stockholm, and in 
Stockholm the bankruptcy of the private company or the purchase 
of its business by the government is only a matter of time. Com- 
petition as a permanent status in the telephone business is neither 
desirable nor possible." 

Turning to the European substitute for competition, namely, 
government ownership, Dr. Holcombe says: "We are now. in a 
position to affirm with tolerable certainty in the cases of at least 
three countries on the continent of Europe that state agency either has 
or has not bungled miserably." Applying the tests of efficiency 
set up as a standard to go by, he finds that "the German and Swiss 
telephone authorities have maintained a telephone service that has 
been both adequate in quantity and satisfactory in quality." In 
France, however, the results have not been so good, a fact that appears 
to be due to certain defects in French administrative policies which 
are explained at length. But Switzerland is awarded the palm. 
"The Swiss secured a wider and more prompt utilization of the tele- 
phone," says Dr. Holcombe, "than occurred anywhere else on earth, 
led the way in the substitution of measured service for unlimited serv- 
ice, and have ever operated a technically sound system at rock bottom 
rates." This is a most interesting fact, especially as the author is in- 
clined to credit the exceptional success of government telephone in 
Switzerland in some measure to the democratic character of Swiss insti- 
tutions. Dr. Holcombe does not push the matter very far, but in read- 
ing his book one is tempted to inquire whether the failure of the Phila- 
delphia oligarchy to operate the municipal gas works efficiently and the 
neglect of New York's Tammanyized government to stop the leaks 
in the municipal water mains is any proof at all that the peopie of 
Oregon or Los Angeles could not operate the telephone successfully 
if they undertook to do so, or indeed, that Philadelphia and New 
York might not do well under forms of government by which the 
people themselves were given more power and more responsibility. 
After all, is not democracy — real democracy, such as prevails in Swit- 
zerland, Oregon and Los Angeles — more likely to produce efficient 
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government, especially in the operation of public utilities, than all 
the precious systems that are striving everywhere to protect legis- 
lators, mayors and judges from the "ignorant clamor" of the citizens 
whose servants they are? 

Holcombe has given us a careful, exhaustive and impartial book. 
It will be a necessary reference book wherever the problems of tele- 
phone franchises, telephone consolidation, telephone rates, telephone 
service and public regulation are acute. 

Delos F. Wilcox. 



Cases on Administrative Law, etc. By Ernst Freund, Professor 
of Law in the University of Chicago. American Case Book 
Series, James Brown Scott, General Editor. (St. Paul: 
West Publishing Company, 1911. Pp. xxi, 681.) 

The preparation of a case book on administrative law by so learned 
a lawyer as Professor Freund, the inclusion of such a book in a series 
of books intended for the instruction of law students, and its publica- 
tion by one of the leading law book publishers of the United States, 
are all certainly indications that the American legal profession do 
not accept Professor Dicey's dictum that there can be no such thing 
as administrative law in countries whose legal system is based on the 
English law. 

But while American lawyers thus seem to admit that there is an 
administrative law in the United States, there would not seem to be 
any agreement as to what the content of that law is. Professor 
Freund's choice of the topics to which his selection of cases is devoted 
is evidence of this lack of agreement. He seems to admit in his intro- 
duction that administrative law includes such subjects as officers, 
extraordinary legal remedies, municipal corporations, taxation, 
public health, elections, etc. He has, however, confined his attention, 
as his syllabus shows, to "Administrative Power and Action" and 
"Relief Against Administrative Action." He has thus omitted 
from consideration all questions relating to the formation of the 
administrative system, and the liabilities both of administrative 
officers and of the government in both its central and local organiza- 
tion for the acts of officers. His cases thus assume an admin- 
istrative system in being and treat merely of the powers pos- 
sessed by its various members and of the remedies open to 



